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Report  of  Superintendent  J,  R,  Washburn, 


OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 


Chairman  of  Committee  on  “Out  Door  Relief.” 


BEAD  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
THE  POOR,  IN  JAMESTOWN,  AUG.  17,  18,  19,  1886. 


The  subject  of  “ Out  Door  Relief”  is — judging  from  my  own  es- 
lierience  and  observation — one  of  great  importance,  perhaps  as  much 
so  as  any  branch  of  our  public  charities. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  so  much  importance  that  I feel  very 
sensibly  my  inability  to  properly  present  it  to  this  convention,  and 
through  the  convention  to  the  iieople.  However,  as  it  has  seemed  by 
mistake  to  devolve  upon  me  to  open  the  discussion,  I will  endeavor, 
briefly,  to  present  a few  facts  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
in  my  own  county,  and  my  deductions  therefrom. 

'i  o begin,  I think  there  are  comparatively  few  people — even  among 
those  who  are  charitably  inclined,  and  who  take  perhaps  much  more 
than  an  average  interest  in  such  matters — who  properly  appreciate 
or  understand  either  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  this  subject  of 
“Out  Door  Relief.” 

People  in  our  county  will  get  the  Journal  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors, of  which  there  are  annually  about  3,000  copies  distributed, 
and  they  will  look  over  the  report  of  the  management  of  the  “poor 
house,”  observing  the  number  of  inmates,  and  if  the  average  at- 
tendance is  large,  will  say,  “ Well,  I guess  the  superintendent  is 
taking  all  that  comes  along.” 

Then  they  note  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  different  articles  of 
supplies  and  the  average  cost  per  week  for  each  individual,  and  if 
the  result  seems  reasonably  low  will  conclude  that  the  superintend  - 
ent  of  the  poor  is  tending  to  his  duty  pretty  well,  and  that  ’tis  not 
the  poor  expenses  that  keep  the  taxes  high.  Now,  the  facts  are  that 
the  annual  cost  of  supporting  the  poor  of  our  county  for  the  past 
few  years,  exclusive  of  the  insane,  has  been  from  840,000  to  860,000, 
being  at  the  present  time  perhaps  something  less  than  the  minimum 
figure,  and  of  this  sum  only  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  has 
been  for  the  support  of  the  poor  house,  or  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount. 


People  visit  the  poor  house;  there  are  inspector*  and  committees 
. ppointed  to  do  the  same.  They  inspect  the  management  to  find 
vhether  the  inmates  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  and  whether 
I iconomy  is  tised.  They  look  over  the  farm  to  see  whether  that  is 
veil  managed,  all  of  which  is  quite  right  and  proper,  and  they 
)erhaps  go  away  satisfied  that  the  total  of  184  ]>eople,  who  have 
>een  inmates  during  the  year,  have  been  well  cared  for,  and  the- 
; '5,000  economically  expended;  taking  little  thought  of  the  1,500  per- 
;ons  who  have  received  out  door  relief,  or  the  little  balance  of  ^40,- 
1 100  exjiended  for  their  sui>port.  Indeed  it  would  be  very  difficult 
or  them  to  obtain  very  much  personal  knowledge  in  these  matters 
< ixcept  by  each  community  forming  itself  into  a committee,  or  ap- 
)ointing  a local  committee  to  interest  themselves  in  this  work. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  workings  of  this  system,  I will  give  a bit 
I >f  history: 

Nineteen  years  ago  there  was — as  appears  by  the  record — a family 
I u'ought  to  our  poor  house,  consisting  of  a man  and  wife,  and  eight 
( hildren.  They  only  remained  a short  time  and  were  discharged  to 
lie  helped  outside, — as  they  had  been  for  several  years  previously — 
1 nd  presumably  because  they  could  be  kept  cheai)er  that  way.  That 
J amily  are  all  but  one  still  living,  and  their  children  have  now  fami- 
1 ies  of  their  own,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  paujjers  still, 

1 nd  the  exceptions  are  worse  than  the  paupers. 

The  old  people  say  they  have  had  a weekly  allowance  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  of  from^l  to  .$2.50  per  week,  exclusive  of  doctor  bills, 
i nd  the  records  as  far  as  they  go  confirm  their  statements. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  children,  a daughter,  was  married  sev- 
( ral  years  since,  and  has  teen  receiving  a weekly  allowance  probab- 
1 y ever  since  of  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  w’eek. 

The  husband  died  about  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  fami- 
1 Y have  been  living  with  a most  miserable,  drunken  vagabond,  and 
f till  drawing  their  $2.50  per  week.  Last  winter  I found  them  in  a 
( ondition  of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  destitution,  and  forcibly 
1 3ok  them  to  the  county  house.  I took  three  of  the  children  to  the 
( )iqihan’s  Home,  two  of  whom  I soon  placed  in  a j^ermanent  home 
A ffiere  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  brought  up.  The  oldest  child, 
f girl  of  fourteen,  and  quite  bright  and  smart  considering  her  op- 
] ortunities,  I have  found  a most  excellent  home  for,  but  rather  than 
£ o where  she  would  have  teen  as  kindly  ti’eated  and  as  well  brought 
1 iJ  as  is  possible  for  any  child  to  be,  she  and  her  mother  and  the 
c ther  two  children  absconded  to  return  to  their  former  poverty  and 
A retchedness. 

I am  not  presenting  this  as  by  any  means  a rare  case,  but  as  an 
€ vperience  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  all  familiar,  and  a history 
t lat  is  repeating  itself  every  day,  and  is  the  legilimate  and  inevit- 


able result  of  our  system  of  “out  door  relief.”  It  is  virtually  saying 
4o  these  people  that  “we  are  willing  to  help  you  to  a limited  extent., 
to  proimgate  the  species  and  grow  up  children  to  lives  of  pauper- 
ism, crime  and  shame.  ” 

I have  endeavored  as  briefly  as  possible  to  portray  somewhat  of  the 
evils  of  this  system,  when  administered  too  indiscriminately  or  care- 
lessly, as  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  many  cases.  And  now  comes  the 
question  of  prescribing  and  administering  a remedy,  and  which,  I 
very  much  fear,  -will  be  far  more  difficult  than  making  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  It  certainly  seems  to  me,  however,  that  by  a thorough 
agitation  of  this  subject  and  a concert  of  action  by  those  haring  the 
administration  of  our  charities  in  charge,  that  so.me  system  of  pri- 
vate charity  might  be  derised  and  inaugurated,  that  would  soon  take 
the  place,  at  least  in  a great  measure,  of  our  present  system  of  pub- 
lic out  door  relief. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  my  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  a large  majority  with  whom  I am  associated  in  our  coun- 
ty. I believe,  however,  that  this  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  traveled  in  these  old  ruts  so  long  that  they  think  there  is  no 
other  route,  and  that  if  w’e  try  to  fill  the  ruts,  the  first  storm  will 
make  them  as  bad  or  possibly  W’orse  again,  and  although  it  jolts 
pretty  badly,  and  we  frequently  break  an  axle,  still  they  don’t  believe 
it  will  pay  to  try  to  fix  it. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  convention,  and  by  those  for  whose  judg- 
ment I have  the  highest  respect,  and  with  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  these  matters  my  own,  by  comparison,  would  be  that  of 
a child,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  out  door  relief,  yet  I 
believe  w'e  could,  by  united  and  earnest  work,  make  these  cases  so 
rare  that  W’e  would  be  obliged  to  apologize  and  show  up  unusual 
reasons  for  haring  done  so. 

It  is  claimed,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  is  true,  that  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Jefferson  county,  and  probably  other  counties  the  same,  and 
w hen  there  were  a far  greater  number  of  jDOor  peoifle,  and  a much 
less  number  of  wealthy  ones  than  at  present,  that  public  charity 
was  almost  entirely  unknown.  There  was  a small  poor  house,  with 
a few  inmates,  and  that  Avas  all.  That  when  misfortune  overtook  a 
poor  family  and  they  could  not  keep  the  wolf,  “gaunt  and  hungry,” 
from  the  door,  the  neighbors  Avould  turn  in  with  one  acccord,  and 
although  nearly  as  poor  as  they,  would  help  them  through,  until 
some  shift  could  be  made  that  would  set  them  on  their  feet  again. 

Now,  w'hy  was  tliis  plan  dropped  and  some  other  adopted  ? I im- 
agine it  was  not  really  dropped”  but  as  people  gi*ew^  more  wealthy 
and  independent  themselves,  they  gradually  became  more  selfish 
and  thoughtless  of  others,  a little  more  aristocratic  also  and  less  in- 
clined to  mingle  with  and  look  after  the  wants  of  the  poor  people, 
and  our  present  system  Avas  instituted  in  a small  Avay,  and  altliough 


neither  “planted  bj  Paul/’  nor  “watered  by  Apollos,”  yet  we  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  “ increase”  has  been  truly  wonderful. 

The  town  in  which  I was  born  and  have  always  lived  until  sent  to 
the  poor  house,  has  always  been  noted  for  having  virtually  no  pau- 
pers. Now,  this  town  is  not  “way  back,”  nor  the  people  uncultivat- 
ed generally.  They  have  fine  churches  and  schools  well  attended, 
but  still  the  peojde  are  in  some  respects  terribly  old  fashioned. 
They  still  chng  to  the  exploded  and  almost  obsolete  idea,  that 
private  charity  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  never  to  my  knowledge 
has  a respectable  and  worthy  but  unfortunate  person  or  family  been 
allowed  to  go  either  to  the  poor  house  or  on  to  the  list  as  a public 
pauper. 

I know  there  have  been  scores  and  hundreds  of  cases  where  a small 
amount  of  judiciously  administered  private  charity  has  enabled  pa- 
rents to  retain  their  self  respect  and  children  to  avoid  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.  There  are  a few  other  towns  in  our  county  that  have 
also  adopted  substantially  the  same  policy. 

I will  admit  that  this  is  perhaps  more  easily  accomplished  in  rural 
communities  than  in  more  populous  towns  and  cities,  but  still  I be- 
lieve it  is  to  a very  great  extent  practical  in  nearly  all  oui'  counties 
if  the  jjeople  could  only  be  aroused  to  its  importance. 

Mrs.  Lowell,  in  her  remarks  yesterday,  said  that  “the  custom  of 
treating  so  prevalent  in  this  country — and  which  by  the  way  I have 
always  understood  was  purely  an  American  one — was  a very  bad 
one.”  Now,  I am  very  sorry  to  disagree  with  a lady  for  whose  judg- 
ment I have  so  pi-ofound  a respect  as  Mrs.  Lowell’s,  but  I think  the 
custom  all  right  if  only  applied  in  the  right  direction.  If,  when  a 
few  young  men,  or  older  ones  for  that  matter,  when  they  chance  to 
meet  in  some  public  place  and  one  says,  “boys,  will  you  take  some- 
thing? ” and  they,  l>eing  too  gentlemanhke  to  refuse,  give  assent,  he 
will  say,  “well,  then,  let’s  take  a half  ton  of  coal  or  a load  of  wood 
to  the  widow  Jones,  or  a sack  of  flour  and  a ham  to  old  man  Smith, 
who  I understand  are  having  a hard  time  to  get  along,”  this  custom 
might  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  all  j)arties  benefited  thereby. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  habit  and  customs.  We  all  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  regularly  attend  church,  listen  to 
the  sermon,  and  deposit  their  contributions  in  the  “mission  box,” 
who  are  not  for  their  piety,  and  care  \ery  little  whether 

there  are  bibles  and  ulsters  sent  to  the  Sen»;gambians,  or  whether 
they  continue  in  their  original  style  of  dress  and  Worship.  They  do 
so  because  they  ha  .e  been  educated  aud  accustomed  to  do  so,  and 
because  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do.  So  let  us  strive  to  educate 
them  that  it  is  equally  the  correct  thing  to  discourage  public  out 
door  relief  and  paupeiism,  aud  substitute  private  charity  in  its 
stead,  when  such  charity  becomes  necessary. 


